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MAKE THE GOLD STANDARD 

UNASSAILABLE 

BY MAKING ALL FORMS OF MONEY INTER- 
CHANGEABLE, 

WITHOUT DISCRIMINATION AGAINST SILVER. 



The only way to make the gold standard unassailable 
is to provide for the free exchange by the Treasury of all 
standard coins issued by the United States, for each 
other, without discrimination, at the option of the holder. 

This will ensure the maintenance of the gold standard, 
because the holder of any other form of money can ex- 
change it, at his option, for gold. 

It will ensure the parity of all silver money by 
making it as good as gold. 

It will make no discrimination against silver, because 
it can be obtained, on demand, in exchange for gold or 
paper. 

It will not add any burden to the Treasury beyond that 
imposed by its present obligations, because, all forms of 
money being treated alike, there will be no discrimination 
in the presentation of money for redemption. 

It will prevent any discrimination in the payment of 
money into the Treasury, and will therefore prevent the 
drying up of the stream of gold in times of panic which 
flows between the banks, the clearing houses and the 
sub-treasuries in times of business activity. 
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It will establish the gold standard so firmly and plainly 
that international transactions will be attracted to the 
United States, and this country will take her proper place 
in the contest for the commercial empire of the world. 

The opposition to making silver, paper, and gold inter- 
changeable is based upon the belief that it would add to 
the quantity of gold obligations of the (jovernment, and, 
therefore, to the burden imposed upon the Treasury gold 
reserve. While this proposition seems plausible at first 
glance, examination will show that it is not in accordance 
with the facts. 

The Treasury now redeems in gold on demand any part 
of the issues outstanding on December i, 1900, of these 
forms of money : $346,681,016 in United States notes, 
$63,448,000 in Treasury notes of 1890, and $254,007,379 in 
gold certificates. National bank notes are redeemable at 
the Treasury in legal-tender notes, which are themselves 
redeemable in gold, so that practically the amount of bank 
notes outstanding on December i, 1900, which was $332,- 
292,300, may be said to be redeemable in gold on demand 
at the Treasury of the United States. So long as the Gov- 
ernment holds out the offer to redeem any part of this sum 
of about $996,000,000 in gold coin on demand, ample oppor- 
tunity is afforded for persons desiring gold to obtain it from 
the Treasury. It cannot add in any appreciable degree to 
the ability to obtain gold from the Treasury to extend the 
offer of the Treasury so as to pay gold for silver. Silver is 
already paid for gold upon demand, and demands for silver 
dollars in exchange for gold are frequently made during the 
crop-moving season. Perfect equality between the two 
metals would, therefore, be established by making them 
interchangeable at the Treasury. 

The proposition that silver dollars should be exchange- 
able for gold coin at the United States Treasury, at the 
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option of the holder, would not change existing conditions 
in any material respect except in the increased degree of 
confidence inspired among the public in the character of sil- 
ver money. The United States now maintain a system of 
redemption of silver as the equivalent of gold through the 
acceptance of silver for public dues. The receipts of the 
" Treasury, including postal receipts, for the fiscal year 1900 

were $669,595,431. This sum is in excess of the whole vol- 
ume of standard silver dollars coined or issued, which was re- 
ported by the Treasury on December 1, 1900, at $500,081, 162. 
The Treasury, therefore, constantly holds out the offer to 
accept the whole volume of its standard silver money 
^ within less than one year as the equivalent of gold by 

receiving it for public dues. The option lies with the tax 
payer to pay silver if he prefers to retain gold. The Gov- 
ernment cannot escape this liability for redemption of sil- 
I ver through the public dues without enacting legislation 

making silver no longer receivable, w^hich would discredit 
a part of the standard money of the country, possibly send 
silver dollars to a discount, and introduce grave disorder 
into the monetary system. 

The power to secure the redemption of silver through its 
payment for public dues was actually availed of to a very 
large extent from the spring of 1891 until the spring of 
^ 1895. The payments for customs at New York were made 

largely in gold certificates for ten years from the issue of 
such certificates in the autumn of 1882. 

Gold payments by the Government at the clearing house 
practically ceased in July, 1892, except for a brief period 
in the autumn of 1893, when the cash balance of the 
j Treasury became so reduced that it was necessary to employ 

I for ordinary expenditures the gold held for the redemption 

j of the United States notes. The payments into the 

Treasury for customs dues began to be made in the summer 
of 1891 largely in United States notes and Treasnry notes, 
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the latter being then regarded by the banks as less definite 
gold obligations than United States notes. The customs 
payments at New York in July, 1891, were $11,303,169, of 
which only 15.1 per cent, was in gold coin and gold certifi- 
cates, 49 per cent, was in United States notes, 27.4 per 
cent, in Treasury notes, and 3.5 per cent, in silver certifi- 
cates. The proportion of Treasury notes rose in July, 

1892, to 42.2 per cent, and of silver certificates to 15.5 per 
cent., while gold certificates and gold coin together fell to 
13.9 per cent. The percentage of gold certificates paid for 
customs never, until the autumn of 1899, reached 10 per 
cent, of the total payments after August, 1892, and fell 
below 5 per cent, after March, 1893. The proportion of 
silver certificates paid reached 51.1 per cent, in December, 

1893, and did not fall below 45 per cent, during any of the 
first eight months of 1894. Silver certificates remained a 
large element in payments for customs until February, 
1898, when they had fallen to 21.2 per cent, of total pay- 
ments. Gold coin began to reappear in customs payments 
in November, 1897, when the proportion was 5 per cent., 
and gradually rose to 52,7 per cent, in April, 1898, and 78 
per cent, in September, 1898. The proportions since then 
have been even larger. 

The following table shows the changes in the proportions 
of gold coin, gold certificates, legal-tender notes, and silver 
certificates paid for customs dues at New York under dif- 
ferent conditions for representative months : 
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Customs Payments at New York. 









Gold 


Silver 


Gold 


U. 5 . 


Treasury 


certifi- 


certifi- 


coin. 


?lOt€S. 


7 iotes. 


cates. 


cates. 


0. 1 


4.6 




92-5 


2.8 


. 0. 1 


2 5 




95 3 


2.0 


. 0 I 


4 I 


5*2 


S8.5 


2. 1 


. 0.2 


49.0 


274 


14.9 


S5 


. 0,1 


15.0 


M 5 


66.1 


4-3 


. 0. 1 


28.4 


42.2 


13. 8 


15-5 


. 0.0 


42. 1 


33-2 


8.9 


1 5.8 


. 12.5 


55-6 


15.0 


4.6 


12.3 


. 17.0 


II. 2 


1 1 8 


0.6 


59-3 


0.0 


23 4 


17.1 


0.0 


59-4 


. 0.7 


53 6 


5-0 


0.0 


40 6 


. 0.2 


67.1 


1.9 


0.2 


30-5 


. 0.0 


47-4 


2.7 


0 0 


49.9 


. 0.0 


53*1 


07 


0.0 


46.2 


. 0.0 


42 6 


9.2 


0.0 


48. 2 


. 0.6 


68.8 


2-7 


0 0 


27.9 


. 68 


54-1 


1.2 


0.0 


37 9 


■ 59 9 


22.6 


04 


0.0 


17. 1 


• 78-4 


6.9 


0.2 


0.0 


H -5 


•• 85.3 


5*3 


0. 1 


0.0 


93 


■ 5-5 


30 


0,0 


76-5 


15.0 


, 1.8 


6.3 


0.0 


7 S -5 


13-4 


• 2.5 


5-1 


0 0 


88.5 


3-9 


that the 


forced 


redemption of 


silver 
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Month. 

January, 1890... 

July...:. 

January, 1891 

July 

January, 1892 

July 

January, 1893 

July 

January, 1894 

July 

January, 1895 

July 

January, 1896.... 

F'b’ 

January, 1897 

July 

January, 189S 6 8 

July 

January, 1899 7^-4 

July.... 

January, 1900 

July....: 

November 2.5 



through its payment for public dues is a resource which 
was promptly availed of when discredit was thrown upon 
the paper and silver money of the country. Gold practically 
ceased to be paid for public dues from 1894 to 1897, while 
silver was poured into the Treasury in large amounts. The 
situation changed in 1898. and gold, including gold certifi- 
cates, constituted during the year 1900, from 80 to 90 per 
cent, of the customs payments. These figures show that the 
payment of silver for public dues is as effective a resource 
for draining the Treasury of gold as the direct presentation 
of silver for gold. In fact, the use of this resource would 
probably be much greater, even in case of distrust of silver, 
than direct presentations at the Treasury for exchange. A 
law which abolished discriminations against silver, by 
making it in some senses a gold certificate, would put an 
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end to any tendency to employ it for obtaining gold from 
the Treasury. 

If silver were presented largely to the Treasury for ex- 
change for gold, it would be presented chiefly through the 
banks. The banks have carried so little silver since the 
enactment of the silver laws of 1878 and 1890, that the amount 
they have held at any one time would be a trifling factor 
in raiding the Treasury. The banks might accumulate 
more silver if it were raised to equality with gold, but they 
would be less disposed to discriminate against it by pre- 
senting it to the Treasury. They found legal tender notes 
enough to present for redemption when the gold export 
movement was at its height, in 1895 and 1896, because they 
got rid of silver as rapidly as possible for public dues. U nder 
a svsteni which made no discrimination between different 
forms of money, more silver might be held by the banks 
and more might be presented for gold than would now be 
possible, but it would simply take the place of other money 
which might be thus presented, and would not increase the 
total demand upon the Treasury. 

How trifling is the amount of silver which covild be 
presented by the banks for exchange for gold under pres- 
ent conditions is apparent when the amounts they have 
carried at the dates of different reports to the Comptroller 
of the Currency is examined : 
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Silver in National Banks. 



Date. 




Silver 
doll a rs. 


Silver 

certificates. 


December 19, 


1893, • 


$7^530,135 


134,776,253 


May 4, 1894, 


• 


7,489,93^ 


41,580,654 


December 19, 


1894, . 


■ 5,954,778 


29,743,446 


May 7, 1895, 


• 


• 7,245,537 


28,519,277 


December 13, 


1895, . 


• 6,984,382 


25,878,323 


May 7, 1896, 


• 


7,285,043 


31,512,287 


October 6, 1896, 


. 6,721,871 


28,057,695 


December 15, 


1897, 


• 7,509,247 


31,752,596 


May 5, 1898, 


• % 


• 8,100,544 


35,316,796 


December i, ] 


[898, 


8,012,695 


32,700,654 


April 5, 1899, 


• 


8,246,929 


32,193,899 


June 30, 1899, 


• 


• 8,361,974 


32,578,638 


December 2, i 


899, . 


• 7,569,649 


26,356,766 


February 13, : 


[900, 


8,798,952 


34,132,389 


April 26, 1900, 


• 9,053,551 


44,049,035 


June 29, 1900, 


1 


9,236,232 


44,437,981 


September 5, 


1900, . 


. 8,782,306 


45,243,559 



Most of the silver held by the banks is a necessary part 
of their small change. The distribution of the small 
amounts given above among 3,600 national banks would 
afford an average of less than $15,000 for each institution. 
How widely this small amount of silver was distributed 
over the country is indicated by the following exhibit of 
silver held by the national banks at the date of their re- 
ports to the Comptroller on September 5, 1900: 
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Lecaiion of banks. 


Silver 

dollars. 


Silver 

certificates. 


New York City 


l 99>523 


$11,167,153 


Chicago .... 


440,737 


5,298,959 


St. Louis 


30,307 


1,613,826 


Other reserve cities . 


• L 93 L 450 


15,333,156 


Country banks : 
New England 


444,161 


2,259,425 


Other Eastern States 


1,285,734 


4,767,548 


Southern States 


• 2,036,702 


1,804,199 


Middle States 


1,710,684 


2,233,118 


Western States 


594,959 


574,133 


Pacific States 


208,049 


192,042 



This table shows that the whole power of the national 
banks of New York City for raiding the Treasury by 
means of silver is only about $11,000,000, and that in 
employing their silver for this purpose they would deprive 
themselves entirely of their silver dollars and largely of 
their small notes. 

The fienres of silver holdings of the national banks 
indicate that the silver certificates in circulation are largely 
scattered among the people for current transactions and 
could not be withdrawn from circulation by any process 
except that of paying a premium for them. One of the 
resources relied upon by the INIonetary Commission, and 
embodied in the existing law, for preventing the presenta- 
tion of silver for exchange in gold is the limitation of silver 
certificates chiefly to denominations of $1, $2, and $5. There 
can be little doubt that this limitation will still further 
diminish the tendency of silver to accumulate in the banks 
and will keep the silver money absorbed in active circula- 
tion among the people. When heavy payments of silver 
certificates for customs dues took place at New York in 
1893 and 1894, a large proportion of the certificates used 
were in large denominations. 

The presentation of any form of money for gold at the 



United States Treasury would be practically limited to the 
demands of the foreign exchanges if the gold standard were 
established and properly fortified by law. This demand 
must be met by the Treasury under the existing currency 
system, and it makes little difference in the ultimate effect 
upon the Treasury whether it is met by the presentation of 
one form of money or another for gold. The banks have 
the option of furnishing gold from their owm supply under 
the existing system, but they have also the option of de- 
clining to furnish it except by the presentation of some 
form of United States money for exchange at the Treasury. 
The largest foreign demand for gold in any fiscal year was 
in 1893, when the net exports were $87,506,463. There 
were net exports in the fiscal year 1891 of $68,130,037, 
and in the fiscal year 1896 of $78,884,882. It is a question 
whether, in all these cases, the export of gold was not 
stimulated by distrust regarding the metallic standard and 
by the pressure of a redundant and inelastic mass of Gov- 
ernment paper upon the volume of the circulation. As- 
suming, however, that the maximum export of gold indi- 
cated for the fiscal year 1893 was a normal movement of 
the foreign exchanges, there is no device under existing 
conditions, while the Government continues to issue re- 
deemable paper money, for preventing the imposition of 
the burden upon the Treasury gold reserve. The question 
whether the burden shall be imposed upon the Treasury or 
shared by the banks, is largely optional with the banks. 
They are likely to share the burden when gold is plentiful, 
but their ability to throw it upon the Treasury w^hen gold 
is in demand cannot be greatly impaired by any device 
regarding the Government currency except its retirement 
or the suspension of gold payments. The adoption of a 
system making all United States money interchangeable 
and equivalent with gold would tend to limit the maximum 
demands upon the Treasury for gold to the needs of the 
foreign exchanges. 



